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Parer Miu Vitiraer, N.H., Jan. 8, 1846, 

I send you a sermon delivered by myself at the funeral 
of Dr. Levi. Patnam, who died ja this village the 7th of 
fast August. It is the request of his widow that the ser- 
mon be pablished in the Watchman as he was formerly 2 
resident of Vermont, and a reader \of your paper. I be- 
lieve he was a man much respected by all who knew him, 
He was a professed Universalist and died strong in the 
faith. His disease was consumption. His age 40. 


A Sermon, 
BY REY. J, BARBBR. 

«* Because I five ye shal! live also.’’—Jouw xiv. 19. 

The experience of every day teaches us that 
time is moving ue onward tothe vale of death. 
One dead body’ follows another to the narrow 
house—one funeral procession have just returned 
to their homes and another taken*up the mournful 
step to follow a beloved member of the family to 
a newly opened grave. 

The law of decay is written on all things earth- 
ly—our buildings grow old—the monuments which 
love and affection place over the dead, to mark 
the place of burial, wear away and mingle with 
the dust which they overshadow. The hardest 
rocks are acted upon by the tooth of time, and the 
mountains—the everlasting mountains are scatter- 
ed. The ancient cities of the east with their ad- 
emaatine walls aad brazen gates—where are 
they? Man sometimes exults with pride over the 
majesty of his own works—he rears an edifice 
which ia his sight is durable and permanent—but 
a, few years upon, it, the marks of decay—a 
few years tell the story of its departure. 

Man comes into being and long before his plans 
of life are ripe—the wrinkles of age are furrowed 
on his cheek and the channels of care are stamp- 
ed upon his brow. Youth often anticipates a long 
life—but the aged man looks back and life has 
been short. —a fow winters and a few summers—a 
little rain and a little sunshine have brought him 
to the grave’s crumbling edge. It is thus that all 
things earthly move on with a railroad speed— 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. Like the arrow 
that plieth, like the weaver’s shuttle, like a vapor 
which a ray of the sun dissolveth, like the flying 
shadow upon the summer’s field, so our life pass- 
eth away. ‘*O, remember,” says Job ‘‘ that my 
life is breath: the eye of him that hath seen me 
shall see me no more: thine eyes are upon me 
and Tam not. Asa cloud is consumed and van- 
ishish away, so man goeth down to the grave,” 
We perceive that every successive wave of the 
surges of time, swallows up its thousands—and 
though the frail bark in which we ride has not as 
yet neared the strand, still the ultimate fate is cer- 
tain. Death is steadily and surely approaching 
to us all. Though we may escape the frosts of 
spring and the blight of summer, yet the winter 
of life will end in death, Such being the indispu- 
table fact, the question comes to us with momen- 
tous force, ‘‘if aman die shall he live again?” 
And the constitution of man is such that we ask 
for all the evidence which we can have upon the 
subject. Some perhaps might say, the declaration 
of scriplure is enough for me, while others would 
exclaim let us see the teachings of scripture cor- 
roborated by. other evidence. And man in his 
anxiety to prove a future existence beyond a doubt 
or cavil of any human’ being has’ sometimes un- 
questionably resorted to that which is in reality 
no proof atall. In his eagerness for argument 
he has catched at straws. And yet there seems 
to be a degree of evidence aside from revelation 
which is worthy our candid consideration. In 
this very eagerness in man to prove a future state, 
‘Tthink’T find an argament’ Which goes to'support 
such a conclusion. It appears evident to me that 





God has not given men such a desire, without 
providing for its ultimate. gratification. He who 
made the human stomach, has provided food for 
that stomach. He who made the eye, has made 
the light also which is adapted te that eye. The 
air is fitted to the lungs and lungs to the air, and 
as man,has desires for a future existence, is it not 
highly. probable that a future existence is provided 
for those desires? Is it not reasonable to beliave 
that the same adaptation is carried out here, which 
is found every where else? And would it not be 
a violation of reason to suppose the contrary. 

Again: Does God leave anything in an unfin- 
ished state? Man, may begin a machine for ex- 
ample and when it is completed according to an 
original plan, he may discover that it will net an- 
swer his former expectation, and abandon it. But 
is it so with God? As he is infinite in wisdom 
and power does he ever abandon any of his works 
till they are finished? Will he not mature every 
work which he has ever commenced and raise all! 
ature to its highest degree of capacity? If we 
examine man we shall find that in this world the 
capacities or capabilities of his nature are hot 
carried out, He is capable as a mental being of 
knewing a vast deal more than he ever attains in 
this world. The wisest of men, when called upon 
to die feel as did Sir Isaac Newton, that they 
have only gathered a few pebbles.ou the shores of 
the great ocean of knowledge—~they have a na- 
ture which is eager to know more and is capable 
of acquiring more. The inquiry presents itself, Is 
their nature, with its powers for progression and 
with its longings for a wider wange and a higher 
flight, to be cut short in its developments—to be 
blasted in its infancy and never allowed to fill up 
the measure of its own capabilities?) We see the 
physical nature, in this world brought up to the 
line of its powers—it developes itself to the full— 
it becomes as strong as the circumstances of the 
case will admit—but not so with the mind. This 
requires a higher field, and more protracted peri- 
od of time for a full development of its powers. 
As the crysilis contains all the elements of a fu- 
ture butterfly so the child that dies on the day of 
its birth centains all the elements of the high 
Archangel. Give its mind a chance for expansion 
and it becomes a Newton in, knowledge anda 
Fenelon in virtue. And Newton and Fenelon, 
when they left this world—left it with minds 
which had but just entered on the great work 
which they appeared capable of carrying forward. 
Their frail tenements of clay were borne to the 
grave—they laid by those earthly clods which had 
bound them to this inferior planet, but God did 
not suffer their spiritual being to come to such a 
premature termination. 


The same argument which we have applied to 
the intellectual, may also be applied to man’s 
moral powers, _Man has, capacities for doing 
much good; but those capacities are seldom if 
ever ripened in this world. Alas! they are too 
often abused—buried in the earth. But will God 
suffer such powers for doing good to become ex- 
tinet—to be annihilated on the very threshold of 
existence?’ Have they been created in. vain, or 
are they designed for a more full development? 
It appears to me that reason, acting. without the 
aid of_revelation, tells us that: at death, God’s 
great work in man is but just begun. This state 
of being is but, the embryo state of man—it is 
the acorn from which, the immortal oak is to 
be developed. The animal portion of man’s, be- 
ing may be satisfied with earthly things and thus 
end on earth; but man has a higher.nature which 
is constantly reaching alter a higher home. 

God has not hung the night with hér thousand 
lamps and thousand worlds—and given us those 





longing desires which are always burning in the 
human bosom that he may tantalise us with aspi- 
rations aad longings which are never to be satis- 
fied. Forbid it goodness; and justice forbid it! 

Again: if man is to live again we inquire how 
is he to live? Is that life to be one of happiness 
or misery? I am aware that this is a controverted 
point among theologians, but the hearer will not ob- 
ject to one or two deductions drawn from the nature 
of man. I have thus far argued man’s future ex- 
istence from his capabilities and desires and by 
carrying out this argument we are led to the con- 
clusion that man is designed for happiness—for it 
is to that point that his desires all tend. I know 
that men are often so foolish in this world that 
they render themselves miserable; but misery is 
not a desire of the human mind. The mind never 
longs for it. And when the human mind is suffi- 
ciently developed it will shun misery entirely. It 
would shun all that misery now, which is ‘a conse- 
quence of sin,'were it not for ignorance. Men 
are constantly seeking for happiness in this life, 
but through ignorance they often mistake the path 
that leads to it. Remove this ignorance and who 
I ask would make himself miserable? It is the 
ignorant child who runs into the fire. When its 
knowledge is extended, it shuns the flame. Hap- 
piness being a natural desire of the human soul, 
it teaches us that it was made for happiness as 
the fish was made for the water. ‘‘The chief end 
of man,” says the Westminster catechism, ‘‘is 
to glorify God and enjoy him forever,”’. Man was 
made for glory and enj . Tt waste this end 
that God created him, and to this his nature 
points as the needlé to. the polar star. ‘There is 
probably no human being who feels fully satified 
in his present condition; but there are restless 
and unbounded desires for immortality in the hu- 
man breast, which show themselves even in the 
monuments which are placed at the graves of the 
departed. Nor can those be recorded among the 
ephemeral, man-made desires which are the crea- 
tures of fancy, or habit, or indulgence, or excess. 
They are deep-seated. desires. They go down into 
the soul. They intermingle themselves with all the 
fibers of our being. They help make up the man. 
Therefore, if as saith the Pealmist, ** God satisfies 
the desires of every living thing, man must live 
again,” and live in happiness. 

Leaving this part. of our subject, although we 
might extead our own remrrks to a much greater 
extent, we pass more directly to notice the words 
of Christ in our text.. Christ has said ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,” and ‘‘ because. I live 
ye shall live. also.” Christ is the first fruits of 
them that slept. If Christ is the resurreetion—if 
he puts forth his kind and benevolent power for 
the purpose of raising up the dead—to what end, 
or for what purpose—think ye will he raise them? 
You have read the history of his life~you know 
how kind and benevolent he was: while on earth, 
even to the evil and unthankful. You koow that 
St. Paul founded his hopes of a resurrection from 
the dead upon the fact that Christ was risen... He 
says, ‘‘ If Christ be not risen then is our preach- 
ing vain.”” You know that the words of our text 
were spoken by way of encouragement to the dis- 
ciples: “ Because I live ye shall livealso,”. To 
be raised from the dead and to have a life of mis- 
ery conferred upon us would be no blessing, and 
to hold out to us such a prospect would be no 
consolation or encouragemeat: but to. enjoy a fu- 
ture, and an endless life in Christin his.spirit— 
in his nature; would be one of the greatest bless- 
iags of which we are capable of conceiving... But 
as we are to receive our future life through, Christ, 
how cana he confer upon us a life walike his own— 
how can he give us that which he does not himself 
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In the resurrection of Christ we 
evidence concurs with the. desires, the hopes and 
the nature of man. Christ is declared by the 
apostle to be the head of every man, and as the 
living head has passed through suffering and death, 
86 must we who are the members of that head 
pass through affliction. As our head was made 
perfect through suffering so must we be made per- 
feet through suffering, and as our head has risen 
from the dead so shal! we rise from the dead, and 
as he is made perfect so shall we be made perfect 
in heaven—in his spirit and love and goodness. 
As he was lifted up [rom the earth he will draw all 
men unto him. s is his life so shall ours be— 
we shall inherit life and immortality through him: 
** Because he lives we shall live also: Because he 
is blessed he will bless us—because he is holy he 
will make us holy. It is the disposition of the 
wicked man to make others wicked, and of the 
good to make others good. Christ is:good: he 
will therefore raise all mankind to a life of good- 
ness and consequent happiness! He has brought 
hfe, i.e. happiness—life and mmortalily to light 
through the Gospel—he died to save sinners—a 
world of sinzers—and the creation is to be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the ehildren of God: O, happy 
thought! O, glorious faith! When I die let me 
die in the light of this faith—for it is thus—x is 
with these glorious anticipations that | have seen 
many die, and they died happy. 

It was this faith which sustained our departed 
brother through his sickness and death. By its 
divine light be lived, and by it he died. His faith 
was im God, for himself and family, and for the 
world. No tormenting fears were his—he died as 
the tired infant goes to sleep. 

** So fades a summer cloud away; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of dav; 
So dies a wave along the shore. 
Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fanned by some angel’s purple wing; 
O, grave where is.thy victory now ? 
Invidious death where is thy sting.” 

In the departure of the deceased, society loses 
ene of its best members—a wife, one of the kind- 
est of husbands—and the little ehildren one of the 
tenderest of parents. My own acquaintance with 
him has been very brief; but those who had long 
been acquainted with him, peak of him as a skil- 
ful physician, and as one of the very best mem- 
bers of society—philaathropic—kind—of an even 
temper—humane and benevolent—a Christian— 
not only in profession, but in practice. 
ef this character who are the very salt of the 
earth—and when they are taken’ from ws society 
itself is called upon to mourn their loss. But 
God in his wisdom has seen fit to take him by 
death. He has left us for the spirit world. He 
has died to pain, and sickness and care. The 
bereaved partner feels her loss, but she resigns 
him to God, for she knows in whom he trusted, 
She feels assured that he is in the hands of a Fa- 
ther who will never leave or forsake his children. 
She feels assured that as Christ lives so her hus- 
band shall live also. Be ye reconciled dear sis- 
ter. God is a Father to the fatherless—he is the 
widow’s God and husband. He will temper the 
wind to the shern lamb—he will protect you and 
your dear little children from harm. Yow are in 
a Christian land—where we trust there is at least 
some of that pure and undefiled religiom which 
beads to deeds of kindness—which visits the wid- 
ew and fatherless in their afflictions, and imparts 
comfort to the mourner. All that could be done 
for your husband, you have dene—that fatal dis- 
ease which destroys so many of our race has laid 
him low in death; but his spirit is with God who 
will now provide for him. You do not mourn with- 
out hope; you believe God does all things well, 
and you will endeavor to be resigned. You havea 

‘dear earthly father by your side who mourns with 
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sister find in the contemplations of the mind that 
comfort which mai “can neither give nor take 
away. We feel to'sympathise with all the mourn- 
ers, and we doubt not that this whole congrega- 
tion feels to sympathise with you. Yet let us en- 
deavor to say with one of old, ‘‘ It is the Lord 
let him do as seemeth him good.” 
** Judge not the Lord by sense 
Bat trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
Bat sweet will be the flower.”’ . 
Jesus, ovr Lord and Savior, ever stands writ- 
ing to welcome from the sons of earth to the blest 
paradise above. Our mourning will be short; for 
joy will come to all the sons of earth when the 
great Redeemer of souls shall resign the kingdom 
to the Father and God shall be All in all. Then 
let us thank God for his promises, for he is not a 
man that he lie on the son of man that he should 
repent. He bas purposed in himself, that in the 
dispensation of the fullness of times, &e. O, 
how fleeting are the joys of earth—how transient 
and how frail! But in the immortal state it is not 
so—there we shall live as Christ hives and enjoy 
as he enjoys. Be comforted then my mourning 
frionds—adhere to the promises of the Gospel, 
for they are but the brighter transcript of nature. 
Adhere to them, and they will remove a great 
share of your affliction, They teach us that 
heaven is to be our final home, and that we shall 
there meet our loved ones in bliss—in happiness. 
** There everlasting spring abides 
And never withering flowers;’’ 
These blessings flow like waters from the moun- 
tains forever. 





COnginat: ) 
Will they fare as well. 

Dear Brotuer,—It is not unfrequent that in the 
nearly acknowledged truth of the final happiness 
of all men by many of our cherished fellow be- 
ings, they close a pleasant conversation with us 
on the subject by saying, ‘‘ Well, I shall fare as 
well as you if the doctrine of universal salvation 
be true, and it is just as well to believe in endless 
misery and think differently of our heavenlyFather.” 
Without assuming auy superior goodness to our- 
selves, as many denominations are wont to do, I 
can but put the above question whenever I hear 
such a response from any brother. And now, 
will those who have spent .a life im charging the 
Divine Being with the most cruel acts imaginable, 
90 great and good a being as is our heavenly Fa- 
ther; they who have been contending that he will 
take many of his own offspring and consign to the 
greatest amount of pain and suffering possible, 
time without end, never to be improved or to hap- 
py, what no earthly parent ean do, a God, too, all 
love and goodness; will such, when they appear 
before our heaventy Father in the futere world, 
in his goodness and glory, fare as well as those 
who have maintained his perfect goodness through 
life, feel as happy, feel that they are justified in his 
sight as Universalists* Pause and think dear 
brother opponent! Your course is a dangerous 
one! 

Suppose one out of a large family of children, 
after having received the kindest care and atten- 
tion of a fathér or mother, leaves home, and’ in 
the face of all kindness begins to traduce his pa- 
rent’s good name, informing the werld that he 
believes his parent will do thus and so cruelly by 
the remaining children at home, causing all to 
doubt his parent’s goodness, and perhaps to dis- 
pise his good mame, think you, when this son 


parent, he will feef as happy as he would if he had 
maintained his father’s goodness, feel as though 
he had done Hs feel justified in his sight, to 
say nothing of the frowns of the parent? 
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‘act® and doctrinés to his goverument asis cha 
from day to day by most or meokind. “And thie 
you that such men, who have maintained such 
doctrines, spent a life in such a manner, will be 
@s loved, fare as well, or die as happy; as those 
who have been vindicating our heavenly Father 
from such charges, and trying to unfold his good. 
ness to the views of mankind? 

There can be no doubt that it is our higher 


_| duty to maintain our heavenly Father’s goodn 


and suffer no act or thing, emanating frem him, to 
be passed off, not in strict accordance with his char. 
acler. He who knows God to be good, and cor. 
respondingly upholds this goodness, and dwells 
the most upon it, and carries it out to the greatest 
extent by etnbracing all men, as clearly e 
man should, must be considered the best man, and 
God will love him the most because he is the most 
like himself. . It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the divine Being will superiorily bless such a man, 
How great, then, the reward of the Universalist! 
What encouragement, what honor, what heav 
mindedness to be a Universalist, to be on the side 
of God, and goddness, and mercy! .I would that 
all men were *Universalists, for we cannot go too 
far in thinking well of our heavenly Father. De 
pend upon it, it is a stay and a staff when all 
things else fail, and will. support us im the dying 
hour. Cc..S. 


Washington, D..C. 





( Original, ) 
Theological Controversy.—No. 9. 
MR. MASON TO MR. BALLOU. 


Dear Sir:—I think I de you no injustice to say 
that your last reply anda good part of your former 
ones consist of repeated denials and inapposite illus 
trations, Now illustrations will serve to clear up 
an abstract argument, but unless the analogy is per 
fect and complete, as you very well know, they can 
not be regarded a safe mode of reasoning. * 

When therefore by a course of reasoning, that in- 
volves you in as pkiim a contradiction with yourself 
as language cap express, 1 show that fallen man was 
exposed to the sentence of eternal death.or else there 
is no merey in his salvation; all you pretend to say 
in reply is, “I deny that justice requires the sinner 
to sin on forever, &c., it does not demand his endlem 
sinning, &c.’*> Now who says it does? [ have not 
so said, but expressly maintain the contrary. Now 
sir, you may harp on that misconstruction of my at- 
gument as long as you please, I shall console myself 
with the reflection, that, if that.is the. best refutation 
you can give a fair, plain, syllogistic argument, 
cause is more to be pitied for its weakness than fear 
ed for its strength. Now with your frequent denials 
Ff would like to have yoo give a reason. If truth lies 
on your side not only say so but show it, ‘*God” 
say you “rewards and punishes all justly,”—in. as 
certain sense that may he true but not in the sense in 
which you understand it—‘‘but in. addition. ta this,” 
(that is rewarding and punishing alk justly,) “of his 
grace and clemency he bestows on alt salvation or 
eternal life as a free gift over and abeve all man’s 
merits.” ‘May F not’ you continue, “reward and 
punish my chikt justly for his merits fand demerits 
and in addition to that ag not give him an_inde- 
pendent fortune, &c.” Now please observe, that 
though I might justly shock to this comparison for.® 
material want of parellelism with the subject it is in- 
tended to represent, for God is as much a supreme 
king as a father, and it is as important to regard bim 
in one relation as the other, yet for the sake of git- 
ing you all the advantage that ean. be demanded, [ 
will reply as though your.comparison were just. 
single act of filial disobedience dbes not entail upow 
the child alienated affection which will, without some 
extraordinary means tor restoration to parental 
vor, lead to an interminable series of’ delinquencies 
as in the case of a transgressor of God’s law, if it did 
there must be an equally long series of punishments. 
But suppose you treat your child in all cases just as 
he deserves, you cannot show. him a favor which.he 
does not deserve, hence you can show himno merey, 
for that would be treating him better than he desrves 
and unless treating him just as he deserves is 
same as treating him betler than be deserves, there 
is im that particular case, no mercy. You may, to 
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These are realities dear friends. I fully believe 
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question then, mem oes treat the sinner at 


to the same pies ee as 
he deserves,” and yet ‘4 better he de- 
serves.” You say he can ! ill you show it? Can 
he punish to the utmost forthe offence and yet re- 
mit that offence? © Can’ he exact the utmost farthing 
and yet forgive the debt? Were God like ourselves 
achangeable being he might in one instance exact 
justice on the most rigorous terms anil in the next 
treat the same man “infinitely better than he deserv- 
ed,” but to say, that, at the same time, in regard to 
the same thing, he treats him rigorously just, which 
is treating him no better than he deserves to be treat- 
ed, and yet affirm that he treats him “infinitely bet- 
ter than he deserves; isas round a contradiction as 
lanayage can express. But you must reconcile these 
points before you can feel through your durkness. 

But again, we will suppose you have created your 
child, now you mutually sustain very important re- 
lations to each other. ‘ow, in virtue of that rela- 
tionship and of the child’s obedience you are bound 
to give it as large a share of ee as it is capa- 
ble of enjoying. You may call it en act of grace to 
create it, but to sustain it after creation and obedi- 
ence is no more thun duty for he has earned your fa- 
ver and all it can bestow, there is then no room for 
the exercise of mercy. But the child sins. But in- 
stead of extending mercy to it, you punish. Now 
this between father and son is debt and credit—a 
canceled account, and when he again resumes the 

th of obedience this cannot as a matter of law and 

ustice have any influence upon the future deserts of 

the child. He now richly, again, deserves every fa- 
vorhe can reasonably enjoy, hence the child has 
merit and there is no chance for the bestowment of 
gracious gifts. 

You say “the elements of punishment are destitu- 
tion of happiness and pain”—your language is a lit- 
tle confused here, but I suppose you mean destitu- 
tion of happiness combined with pain,—‘not the in- 
creasing appetite for strong drink.” 1 appeal to the 
experience of every drunkard, if any thing can be 
wiore intensely painful than a burning, unslaked 
thirst, an all-consuming, ungratified appetite for 
strong drink? IT appeal to the testimony of the med- 
ical world, if the longings of the sot for his alcohol 
he not as exquisitely painful as any Universalist 
I did not 
maintain sir, whether or not, it be philosophical or 
scriptual, thut if a man had a strong desire for wine 
here he would hereafter. In order to saddle the same 
difficulty on to your own theory that you pretend to 
involve me in, viz: that if a man commence sinning 
justice requires him to sin on forever, it is ouly ne- 
cessary to allow what you cannot deny, that drinking 
increases the love and practice of it, and that this is 
at least a part of the just recompence of the sinner’s 
transgression, for it is evident that he would go on 
so forever, if let alone even as you acknowledge the 
sinner would go on sinning forever if let alone. In- 
asmuch then as every effect of inordinate drinking is 
just, and as one invariable effect of it is to inerease 
the love and practice of it, therefore justice requires 
that every man who commences to drink wine should 
continue to drink forever! ‘This sir, is a fair spe- 
cimen of your reasoning! ‘Those who live in glass 
houses must not throw stones.” 

In your sixth paragraph you say ‘‘you, (f;) are 
mistaken in saying, Universalism teaches that God 
brings the sinner to submission by punishment not 
by mercy.” “Universalism” you say “‘teaches that 
punishment is only one means among others of pro- 
ducing submission.” You allow then, that punish- 
ment is one means of producing submission. Now 
what is of punishment cannot of course be of grace 
ormercy. But in the first paragraph of your fourth 
letter you say “that salvation is all of grace accord- 
ing Universalism.” Hence, what is all of one thing 
is part of something else according to Universalsm ! 
But according to reason if we are saved by grace, we 
are not saved at all by punishment! To contradict 
your own standards as you have done once or twice, 
13. a small offence against the law of consistency, for 
your creed as a denomination is as indefinite and 
vague as an Egyptian hieroglyphic; which by the 
way is one of the dazzling beauties of your system— 
but to cross your own track, to contradict your own 
assertion brings a grave charge against your theory. 

hich way will you have it, then, that salvation is 
all of grace or partly of punishment? You seem to 
complain because [ have not writtena formal reply 
to every paragraph of your last article but one, and 
rather assume that, beeause I have not done so, that 
they are unanswerable. You compel ime to go for- 
ward and complain because I advance! In reply, 
however, I will observe, that Dr. Clarke has written 
nothing on 6: 28 Romans, but that | can cordially 
subscribe to; nothing but that is perfectly compatible 
with my peculiar views of that text, but in point of 


j@ sume time, in rega 


‘doctrine his comment and my deductions are in per- 
fect consonance! As to your argument on the will 
of God and the beauties of my arr so longas I 
have the lead in the argument I will not be compell- 
ed to multiply issues with you, and if you parade be- 
fore me such extraneous topics as prominent points 
of discussion, you can discuss them to your liking, 
and when [ get through with more important matter 
[ will join issue with you there. 1 am not writing a- 
gainst Calvinism specially, but against Universal- 
ism! But while I Tisctaies your right to divert either 
my attention or that of our readers from the (true 
point at issue, I insist upon your answering my ar- 
gument on the immortality of the human soul, to 
which doctrine you took exception, and by the aid of 
which | involve you in the absurdity, that if Rom. 
6: 23 does not teach that the penalty of the divine 
law is eternal death, then man has two eternal lives! 
I reiterate this request because you have twice taeit- 
ly refused to reply to an argument which grows leg- 
itimately out of the subject and one on which I place 
greatreliance. You will find it in the last paragraph 
of art. No. 4 marked No, 3, calling it ‘‘ sheer non- 
sense,” will avail you nothing, for even it be so 
shallow as to meet silent contempt, yet out of regard 
to your antagonist, you are bound to expose its fala- 
cy if it be really erroneous. 

But again, dismissing these points I resume the 

argument on Math, 25: 46.You deny that these words 
of our Lord refer to the immortal or future state.— 
Now if there is any proof that this language of our 
Lord commencing with the $1st verse refers to any 
thing of which we have any knowledge, there is 
proof that it refers to the future state. For the sake 
of the argument I will allow that all the preceeding 
chapter and so much of the 25th chap. as occurs pre- 
vious to the Sist verse has its fulfillment in time; 
which, however, cannot be proved, yet may be as- 
serted. But instead of the latter part of this chapter 
being a continuation of the same subject and a con- 
nected portion of the whole, it introduces us to an 
entirely new scene, commences a new paragraph and 
in its various features, is wholly inapplicable to any 
but the eternal state. ‘There is no event in past his- 
tory to which itcan refer and none I suppose that 
you would wish to have it refer to except to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans under ‘Titus, 
about 40 years after the death of Christ. I am_ pre- 
pared to show that this remarkable developement of 
the future was never.intended to illustrate that event. 
Christ represents himself as coming)with all the holy 
angels with him. Now if it refers to the overthrow 
of the Jewish stare, who can these holy angels be ? 
Why Universalists tells us they are the ministers of 
divine vengeance, the Roman armies! That these 
fierce warriors, these vile pagans holy angels of God! 
You must have a high appreciation of the quality of 
holiness to suppose it can consist with such charac- 
ters ! Again, were these Romans soldiers all the 
holy angels which Christ then bad? Why the mili- 
tary force that captured Jerusalem did not comprise 
one tenth part of all the martial strength of Rome a- 
lone, besides the myriads of such holy angels in other 
regions of the globe! Do Universalists allow that 
a small part means all? 
Again, on that august occasion all nations are to 
be gathered before him as the subjects of divine gov- 
ernment. But the Jews being the only subjects of 
punishment on that occasion, these “ all nations ” 
must mean the Jews. But were the Jews ever 
spoken of, or can they be spoken of with propriety 
as all nations? ‘The term employed in the original 
is “‘ethen,” the same word invariably used by the sac- 
red writers to designate and comprehend the whole 
gentile race as well as the Jews. Nor were all the 
Jews there, nor so much as a solitary representative 
for each nation there, for there were nations then in 
being that had never heard of Jerusalem! Now 
when God predicts that all nalions shall participate 
in the blessings of the gospel through the seed of A- 
braham, does any Universalist put any other than 
the most comprehensive, universal sense to the 
word? Why not here too? 

Again, in verse 41, Christ says to those on the left 
hand “depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” Now if this 
was addressed forty years after to the wicked unhe- 
lieving Jews, who are the devil and his angels whose 
company and punishment. they are to share? Are 
they, as Universalists tell us, the various lusts and 
passions that hold dominion over menf How cana 
passion experience the pain of fire? We can see how 
the man could experience it im his lust, but how can 
the lust experience it? Again, ifthis be the correct 
view of the subject, how or in what sense did these 
Jews go into the companionship of this devil and his 
angels any more at that time than at any other for 
years before, at the crucifixion of the immaculate 
son of God, for instance? Or ure the devil and his 
angels the same with Christ, and his Aoly angels the 

man armies? 

Your translation of the 46 verse is the following ; 








t 3 ada enduring or (spirit- 
ual fe.) Now don’t you make your “long enduring. 
iritual life” of interminable deranian. ? Pass not 
the life and power of God in thesoul continue forev- 
er? Ifso, you have not much i the transla- 
tion. Bat did the disciples of our Lord enter upon 
a spiritual life in a more exalted sense at the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem than they did on the day of Pen- 
tacost forty years before that? Were their jeys 
reater, their prospects brighter or their sufferings 
ess? In verse $4 Christ addressing the same com- 
pany, says, “come ye blessed of my Father inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” Now to inherit the kingdom sigm- 
fies to acquire possession of the crown to share at 
least in the administration of its government; but 
Paul who is pretty good authority on this subject, 
speaks, 2 Tim. 4: 8 of anticipating the possession of 
a crown for having fought the good fight, &c.” still 
in the future tense though this was some thirty years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Paul then ac- 
cording to Universalim must have been overlooked, 
for though a saint of God he did not enter upon his 
crown and kingdom at the overthrow of Jerusalem 
as his brethren did! Moreover the saints who came 
on this occasion to the inheritance of their Master’s 
kingdom are pronounced blessed or happy, now in 
what peculiar emphatic sense were the saints made 
happy at the overthrow of Jerusalem’ They had the 
happiness of believing in Christ to be sure but that 
blessing was vouchsafed more then 40 years before. 
Were they peculiarly happy because persecution 
ceased—because the kingdom of Christ having been 
set up forty years before, was now enlarging more 
rapidly than ever? No one of these things could 
have been the souree of their happiness. Persecu- 
tion, which before had been to a great extent, cou- 
fined to the rabble, now assumed a systematic and 
terrific form; the violent opposition to the new reli- 
gion which hitherto had been indulged in by the pop- 
ulace was now transfused into every rank of society ; 
into the emissary of the Roman Government; into 
every department of her police; into the functiona- 
ries of justice, even into the heart of the soldiery and 
the administration of her Emperors. Under the 
grinding oppression of her iron-handed despotism, 
the saints, during the first two centuries passed thro’ 
the ordeal of ten general persecutions, in which their 
political privileges were annihilated, their property 
confisicated, their persons violated, besides all the 
lesser evils to which they were exposed by the pop- 
ular hatred manifested in a thousand forms ! If this 
he a picture of our happy inheritance I would pray 
God to postpone the entrance of his Church @pon it 
as long as possible ! 

You undertake to sift out the etymological import 
of “‘aionion” and what do you prove? Why, that 
one part of the word separately does not mean etern- 
al duration! But take the terms conjointly and that 
is the obvious literal import. You remark, you do 
not see how the adjective ‘“‘aionion” can have more 
force of meaning than “‘aion” from which it is deriv- 
ed, [reply that that identical substantive in the ac- 
cusative case is almost universally used by Greek 
classic authors to express infinite duration, “‘eis ton 
aiona”’ is an idimnatic phrase meaning ‘‘to eternity.” 
See Donnegan. 

You allow thac the Jews of Christ’s day believed 
in endless misery, but deny that Christ adopted their 
peculiar phraseology. Now | am happy to show 
you that he did adopt their modes of expressing this 
doctrine. You say ihat Jesus cautioned his disciples 
against the doctrine of the Jews and that, this cau- 
tion undoubtedly referred to such doctrines as were 
not revealed inthe Old ‘Testament, hence he cau- 
tioned them against the doctrine of the new birth and 
of loving our enemies for these were not in the Old 
Testament. Now I suppose he refers to such errors 
as they had imbibed of whatever kind, in doctrine 
or practice, and with as much proof you can affirm, 
he cautioned them against a belief in the one God 
as to suppose he cautioned them against the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. Now sir, to close J will 
answer your last request and show you that Christ 
used the same expressions on the subject of punish- 
ment that the Jews did to express interminable tor- 
ments! In matters relating to the Jews, Josephus is 
the best authority we have. The following is an ex- 
tract from his discourse to the Greeks concerning 
Hades or the Jewish Gehenna or English Hell: 

**In this region, (Hades,or Nell,) there is a certain 
place set apart as a lake of unquenchable fire; where- 
into we suppose no one hath hitherto been cast; but it is 
prepared fora day aforedetermined by God in which one 
righteous sentence shall deservedly be passed upon all 
men; when the unjust and those that have been disobe- 
dient to God, and have given honor to such idols as have 
been the vain operations of the hands of men as to God 
ee By shall be adjudged to this everlasting punishmeat 

c.’”’ 

In this short seatence therefore you find two phrases 
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“For the Young FotKs« 
“ [Pie Folloping story fa Go be pidblishied Soom ind book, by Be 
c Stickney of New Yor, by whom the copyright is Voile 
We commenced publishing it in our columns inadvertantly ; 
and in consideratron that it would de a great disappointment 
to our readers to break off in the middle of the story, the; 
publisher has granted us the privilege to ge through with it.) 
Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
About the same time that Walter had his name 
enrolled among the list of Freshmen at Col- 
lege, Friendless commenced his apprenticeship as a 
carpenter. The former was sixteen years of age, 
the latter two years his junior. Since Friendless’ 
decision, by the advice of the phrenologist, to learn 
— mechanical art, he had, as formerly, met with 
much opposition and many discouragements, through 
all of which this friend had encouraged and counsel- 
led him; antil at last, when the hope of obtaining a 
desirable situation had almost deserted the poor fel- 
low, a Mr. Sabin, a carpenter, and an iutimate and 
esteemed acquaintance of the phrenologist, removed 
to the city and there established himself in his busi- 
ness, 

He was in all respects worthy the eigwrnry - of so 
benevolent a man as the phrenologist, being himself 
a true philanthrepist and earnestly devoted to the 
cause of the poor; whose condition he had done 
much to ameliorate, and whose welfare to establish. 
He followed his occupation, more from a love of it, 
and a desire to promote industry among the working 
classes by his example, than from necessity; being 
already possessed of abundant wealth. Nor did he 
allow idleness among his household. His family, 
like himself, were industrious, prudent, and practi- 
eal benefactors of the needy; the days of the older 
meimbers were spent usefnlly at physical labor, the 
evenings in intellectual and moral improvement. All 
were required to be strictly temperate “in all things.” 

Through the recommendation of the phrenologist, 
Friendless had the good fortune to secure a place in 
this exemplary family and truly did it prove a bless- 
ing. ‘ Mr. Sabin was pleased with his activity, bis 
extreme quickness of conrbrohsndiodi, his just dis- 
crimination, aud especially his strict integrity. Such 
a character he delighted to favor and assist. Nor 
was Friendless less pleased on his part. He had 
now, not only an opportunity to learn the mechanism 
of his trade, but what he prized more still, and what 
had ever been the highest aspirations of his desires, 
he was also enabled to improve his mind, increase 
his knoWledge and strengthen his understanding, by 
a perusal of the works of the best authors. For 
Mr. Sabin had not only a valuable library of stand- 
ard works, but was also a regular subscriber to the 
various useful periodicals, through the medium of 
which he was enabled to keep pace with the advan- 
ces made in the world, by means of improvements, 
inventions, and discoveries. 

To all these, his apprentices and journeymen had 
free access; for, as he often said, he should but half 
fulfil his duty as a master, if he only instructed his 
pupils in the manual departments of his trade, with- 
out at the same time placing before them the means 
of perfecting themselves in all its particular philo- 
sophical principles, as well as acquainting themselves 

enerally with other branches of science and art. 
uch a man isa benefactor indeed. Alas! that there 
are not thousands like him! 

As may well be supposed, Friendless was not back- 
ward in availing himself of these privileges and he 
advanced with a rapidity which was truly astonish- 
ing; with a rapidity which can only be equalled by 
one equally temperate, healthy, and free, as he was. 
His narrow means had compelled him to follow a 
course of strict economy in all things; abstemious- 
ness in living and piainness in dress, He had there- 
by acquired a strong and vigorous constitution and 
was free from that pride and vanity, which an undue 
indulgence in dress almost certainly begets. He had 

‘no predilection or passion for amusement, having 
never acquired it by habits of indulgence therein. 
His course through life had necessarily given him 
powers of comprehension and quick powers of per- 
ception. In all this, lay the true secret of his rapid 
advancement and wonderful improvement, in which 
he soon far out-stripped those who at first were as 
far before him; especially such as had appetites, 
passions and prejudices to contend with, from which 
he was free. 

Ic.is not to be supposed that Walter gave up all 
his long indulged and excessive habits upon entering 
college. On the contrary he run into ail the dissipa- 
tions to which he could gain access, as ardently as 
ever. For some time after the receipts. of his quar- 
terly allowances and while they furnished the requi- 
site meaus, he pursued his old career, restrained on- 
ly by those collegiate regulations, which his tact dis- 








indeed so far transcend as to be once or twice up 


dation, saved him. ith regard 
mac dor 0 gpa donb ing for, cols 
‘lege. And indeed succeeded so well, as to bid fair 
to graduate here, with no.small share of credit, for 
his studiousness and advancement! He was ever 
greedy of approbation, and the commendations 
which he received for his cleverness and skill in mas- 
tering difficulties, really prompted him to a perse- 
verance worthy a better cause. 


Besides the benefits already enumerated, which 
Mr. Sabin conferred upon Friendless, he in process 
of time introduced him to several reading rooms and 
public libraries, as also toa mechanic’s association, 
of which he in process of time became a member; 
thereby becoming entitled to the privileges which 
their excellent library and the frequent series of lec- 
tures which they secured, afforded. 

Atone of the public reading rooms Friendless 
again met Walter, after an estrangement of several 
years. This was within less than u year of the ex- 
piration of Walter’s collegiate term. Friendless re- 
collected his early conduct towards himself, and 
therefore, made no advances towards a renewal of 
former acquaintunceship, Nor is it probable that 


Walter would have been the first to do this, had he | P 


not soon discovered that Friendless occupied an al- 
together different and improved position in society, 
from what he formerly did; as also from the frequent 
reference of men of respectability to him upon in- 
tricate subjects, and the terms of intimate intercourse 
which appeared to subsist between them: ‘These 
discoveries in a measure, prompted Walter to solicit 
a renewal of old acquaintance; but more especially 
had he another object in view; one altogether para- 
mount to this, He had for some time frequented 
reading rooms and libraries, gleaning whatever of 
knowledge he could gather without much effort of 
his own, that he might turn it to his own account. 
He quickly saw that Friendless was well able to 
yield him much information, on almost every variety 
of topic, and he judged of course that he would not 
refuse his proffered friendship, since, as he argued, 
any person in bis circumstances, would be so much 
honored by an acquaintance with the only son of the 
wealthy Mr. Lucre, as to doubly repay him for any 
sacrifice he might make on his account. 

And he was right in suspecting that Friendless 
would not repel his advances, although he misjudged 
of his motive. Friendless never harbored any ill 
will towards any one, however much he might have 
injured him, and when Walter more than insinuated 
that he remembered with regret his former conduct, 
and the inconveniences it had brought upon Friend- 
less; when he acknowledged it was an error of the 
heedlessness of his youth, for which he was now 
anxious to atone by making reparation; Friendless 
readily forgave him and received him cordially to 


never suspecting hypocrisy and deception in others, 
and of course did not look for it or at first discover 
it in this case. 

For a long time affairs went on with perfect har- 
mony between the two. Walter consulted Friend- 
less, as if they had been long tried friends, and the 
utmost seeming sympathy existed between them, 
while the latter, ever willing to do a favor, gave 
him all the assistance in his power. Walter told 
Friendless, that at the coming commencement, re- 
wards were to be distributed among the graduating 
class, according to excellency in composition, with 
which each was expected to prepare himself; and, 
he added, I am anxious to obtain the first prize; now 
will you assist me and promise secresy? Friendless 
readily did both: he had no inclination to reveal the 
matter to any one, therefore he had no hesitancy in 
making the promise to that effect. The subject cho- 
sen by Walter was'one upon which Friendless had 
long felt much interest, and upon which they had re- 
cently conversed much, which was undoubtedly the 
reason why the former had made choice of it for his 
theme; therefore, Friendless, as well for his own 
gratification, as to benefit his friend, lent his hearty 
co-operation. He assisted in selecting such works 
as treated upon the subject and pointing out their 
peculiar excellencies. He reflected so much upon 
the matter by day and dreamed of it by night, that 
he was at length induced to arrange his own ideas 
upon paper, intending to compare them with those 
of Walter, after the trial had passed. 

The day for thatsoon came; soon enough for those 
already prepared, and quite too soon for those who 
had been duped by that wily thief of time, procras- 
tination. Public notice had been given of the in- 
tended presveding of the day, which drew a larger 
audience than had been gathered on a similar occa- 
sion for many years. For it was expected ‘there 
would be an exhibition of great talent, as the class 
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Nor were the expectations of the hearers disap. 
pointed. ‘Che essays denoted great. purity and ele- 
in style, as well asa thorough understanding 
of the several subjects under consideration, Alto- 
gether, perhaps so great a number of valuable 
meritorious essays could scarcely be produced, And 
now came the trying and decisive. moment; expecta-— 
tion was on tiptoe; curiosity was wide awake; and 
contrary to the expectations of all, the decision was 
in favor of Walter! His was declared to be the. 
most meritorious production; the first prize was. 
unanimously declared te pains to him, 

At this moment an individual was observed speak. 
ing to the chairman of the committee. After a short 
consultation, during which Walter exhibited visible’ 
anxiety, for in that individual he had recognized the 
librarian of the institution, which he and Friendless 
had of late much frequented, the chairman arose 
and said, that with pain he had just heard that some. 
unfairness had probably been used in regard to one 
of the compositions just read, which if true, de- 
manded an examination and acknowledgement ag 
ublic as the reading had been. Inquiries were then 
instituted, which resulted in proof that the essay 
which Walter had read as his own, was in reality 
the very one written by Friendless. The latter had 
placed it in a book which belonged to the library, 
and unintentionally left it there, when he placed the. 
book again in the library, ‘This the librarian found 
and after examining it, left it in its place, nets 
to return it ata future convenient, opportunity. In 
the meanwhile Walter came to the library and look- 
ing over some books, found the same essay, which 
he cautiously took from its place and put in bis pock- 
et, supposing himself unseen; but in reality the li- 
brarian was witness to the whole proceeding. 

The reluctance manifested by the committee and 
the faculty of the institution to make the affair pub- 
lic, bore no comparison to the mortification and 
shame which Walter thus brought upon himself, by 
his own disgraceful conduct. r. Sabin, who wag 
present, searched among the crowd for Friendle 
who was with difficulty found, he having retreat 
to the most obscure corner of the house, and almost 
forced him forward; imtroducing him in a voice au- 
dible to the whole house, as the real author of the 
purloined essay. While this was going on, Walter 
escaped stealthily, glad of such an opportanity to 
avoid the vexation and disgrace that awaited him; 
nor was he seen any more by his coimpanions and 
acquaintances at college, as he made good his retreat 
abe home, as hastily as possible, where he tarried 
no longer than was absolutely necessary to fit him- 
self for a voyage to Europe, whither he immediate- 
ly proceeded. But strange as it may uppear, he 
ave to his friends at home such a relation of the af- 
fair at college, as induced them to throw the whole 
blame upon the innocent Friendless; while Walter 
worked himself into a complete rage against him, 
and declared that he would not rest until he had been 
revenged, So true is it, in the language of an emi- 
nent author, that ‘we curse those whom we have 
injured, and strike those whom we curse.” 

And thus, two distinet and diametrically opposite 
versions of the affair went abroad and obtained 
credid in community ; the adherents to each of which, 
were ready to vouch for the truth of their belief. 

CHAPTER Xx. 

Friendless remained in the employ of Mr. Sabia 
several years after the foregoing event transpired. 
Indeed so attached had all become to him, that he 
had long been considered a highly valued member of 
the family. Nor was the respect and esteem in 
which he was held, confined to this family alone. 
Wherever he was known, he received much favor 
and many marks of honor, both public and private; 
and so favorable a report was abroad of his charac- 
ter, that nota few, and those of no smai} repute; 
sought his acquaintance and wished to cultivate an 
intimacy with him. His opinions, especially upoe 
matters connected with his vocation, were regarded 
so just and of sv much worth, as that, frequently an 
expression of them was called for in public. . | 
that, with a reputation so well established and which 
his conduct daily proved that he meant to sustain, 
he could scarce fait of a favorable reception among 
any class of people, who possessed the good sense 
to appreciate his merit and the generosity to honor 
it; and for such as had not, he had the independence : 
to care very little. Yon 

But Friendless had not yet attained the summit of? 


his ambition; a long cherished desire yet remained 
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cessantly. in view of thisdesived object, he endea- 
vored not only to master the particalar art which he 
had chosen to make the ground-work of his future 
labors, but had examined minutely all other branch 
of mechanics connected therewith. is necessari- 
jy led him to a tolerably good insight into ‘several 
departments of mathematics, especially that relating 
to. the laws of mechanics, . Besides, he was an ex- 
cellent designer and architect. 

But yet, with all these advantages, he lacked the 
meas necessary to defray the expenses of a lon 
journey abroad and he was unwilling to solicit ai 
of his benefactor and . friend, Mr. Sabin; for he was 
unwilling to incur to him any additional obligations, 
since he felt that he was. already in his debt on that 
score, more than he should ever be able to cancel. 
So he forbore naming the subject to any one, ponder- 
ing upon it in secret and hoping that circumstances 
would yet offer, enabling him to succeed. He had 
early learned that he seldom met with disappoint- 
ments in the end, in carrying inte operation any rea- 
sonable plan upon which he expended his best en- 
deavors. This, as already discovered, gave him in- 
creasing stimulus to perseverence and saved him 
from discouragements. Awd to this alone, with the 
blessing of Providence, which ever attends righteous 
endeavors, let it he. continually .borne in mind, be 
owe:l his ultimate good success. Not to any freak 
of Dame Fortune, the fickle goddess; or to ‘ good 
luck”; or to to the partiality of some guardian Ge- 
nii; or to any of the other mysterious supernatural 
agencies, to which so many, who from indoleace or 
misihavagemeant fail themselves, are ready to attri- 
bute such results. In his case all, were simple, nat- 
ural causes and necessary effects; all of which ef- 
fects any one may insure himself, by inciting to ac- 
tion the same train of causes. 

Let not Friendless be here accused of fastidious- 
ness or over-strained delicacy, in withholding fron 
his patron a knowledge of the particular position in 
which he stood, and of his necessities. He had so 
early been forced to act so entirely upon his own re- 
sponsibility, that whatever he now did which render- 
ed him accountable to any other person, seemed to 
him so like a state of dependence, that he could not 
eadare the idea with any degree of eomfert, And 
although Mr. Sabin would most likely, willingly and 
joyfully have advanced him the necessary aids, yet 
with bis then sensitiveness upen that point, an ac- 
ceptance of the favor would have been more trying 
to his feelings, than a denial to himself of the desi- 
rable gratificatien, So he chose, and wisely too, all 
things considered, to postpone his ‘“teur” until be 
could ** go on his own hook.” 

Here, however, he was not destined to linger so 
long in ‘* hope deferred,” as be had often been com- 
pelied to do formerly; for but few weeks passed af- 
ter the struggle with his own feelings in regard to 
the course he should pursue, when he saw an adver- 
tisement in one of the daily papers, for a young mau 
to go to Liverpool in the capacity of carpenter; the 
one belonging to the vessel in’ which they were to 
sail, having recently died.» The joy of Friendless 
was almost unbounded, upon oye, this notice. 

Here then was a fair prospect of the realization of 
his dearest wishes. He would make immediate in- 
quiry and if all things were favorable, would engage 
himself to go without delay. His impatience was so 
great, lest some one should secure so desirable a sta- 
tion, before him, that he wished Mereury, or some 
other fabled tutelary deity, would kindly, either take 
him upon his shoulders or lend him his wings, to 
hasten his walk to the wharf, where the vessel lay. 
For he judged of the anxiety of every body else in 
this matter, by his own. But here he was mistaken. 
Visions of sea-sickness, and dreadful gales, and ship- 
wrecks, and food for sharks, or a grave in the ‘‘ deep 
blue sea,” with coral for tombstones and sea weed 
for a shroud, rose up before the imagination of the 
less enterprising and sanguine, and decided them to 
prefer the comforts of a snug chimney coruer and a 
soft warm bed in their owa ‘dear native land,” to 
all the wonders of a distant clime, when. purchased 
atsuch awful hazards, ; 

But these were things which Friendless in his cal- 
culations never took into the account. He feasted 
upon the pleasures, and snapped his fingers at the 
dangers of @ trip across the ** wide Atlantic” anda 
visit to his transmarine brethren, 

OF course he met with no very formidable obsta- 
cles in the way of an arrangement with the proper 
authorities, at least none but what he surmounted 
and soon closed a very renting? ae ain, by which 
his name was enrolled among t Tehipte crew, as 
Carpenter, and he was to be on board ready. to sail 
the coming, meek. ian 

n his way home, the thought occurred to him, 
that se ry he had done ee in not consulting 
Mr, » & precaution which he entirely overlook- 
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in his fore making a final decision. 
ratty nore ta gaktide: nor pra 
ce; demanded.’ And he begat to regret his huste 
nthe matter, However he went directly to him 
prangaee ee, exact statement of the whole. affair. 
is. friend frankly acknowledged, that much as he 
should feel pained at parting with him, still be could 
not blame him for his laudable curiosity to see for 
himself, what otherwise he could only learn mong, > 
the uncertain medium of another's description. He 
ended with giving him much salutary counsel and 
making a free o of, whatever, he owned; which 
could be of service to him, 

The other members of the family, as well as his 
nerally, expressed similar sentiments and 
amidst hearty good wishes add fervent blessings he 
took his leave of them, at the appointed time for the 
vessel to sail. The few days which intervened be- 
tween his making known his intention and taking his 
leave, were not spent idly. He was well fitted out 
by ‘his ‘friends with every thing necessary for his 
comfort during his voyage, and fora long stay; be- 
sides which, they farnished him witb a trunk full of 
knick-knacks, as they said, which he was not to open 
until after he had sailed. 

(To be continued.) 





(Orgynal. ) 
An Enigma, 


‘There are three words in the English language of 
common use and signification, yet perhaps as impor- 
tant, when properly understood, as any three words 
found in the annals of history, when truly explained, 
by the rules of moral philosophy examined, and 
adapted to. common sense with strict propriety. In 
the first place, these words are terms. characteristic 
of the human race or family of mankind at large; 
therefore I shall characterize them as_ persons, and 
speak of them individually, commenting in short up- 
on each one in his place; then combine them, and 
delineate their joint character; from which infer or 
attempt to adduce the fact that all or nearly all the 
evils, moral, mental, and physical, that now or ever 
did exist in this world, are chargeable to those three 
pereons—excepting those calamities incidental to an- 
imal nature. 

The first of them in and of himself, is msipid, not 
much feared, or regarded as consequential. ‘The 
second is noble, manly, prompt, persevering and 
geod and in fact is worthy of universal admiration. 

“he third is dastardly, mean and as much to be 
dreaded and abhorred as the second is to be admired 
and respected. When they are united in concert, 
they all three become obnoxious, and, in my humble 
opinion, make.as complete.a personal devil as any 
champion in metaphysics ean paint er present to the 
mind of any person of common sagacity. 

Now, scholastic reader, please spell and pronounce 
those three words or terms, with such comments as 
shail best promote the moral health of the readers of 
the Watchman, according to the strict rules of logic, 
and sound philosophy. Samvet Austin. 

Tunbridge, Vt. 


— PARADA AAALAC 


¢ Origtnal. ) 
Persons that | Pity. 


f pity all who lead an animal life, and seeming to 
forget they ‘‘can think,” impose upon others “ the 
work of reasoning.” 

I.pity’him who 1s “too old to learn,” while every 
a discovers new facts and principles. 

pity all who never learned to doubt: they have 
not taken the first step in the mareh of improvement. 

[pity him who never thinks an independent 
thought, who wears the yoke of mental bondage, 
fenced in with prejudice, loaded with all the ‘“ ex- 
ploded follies * of by-gone centuries. 

1 pity him whose joy is sensual, who never feels 
the pure delight of intellectual pleasure—a fountain 
rich and inexhaustible. 

I pity the Christian who thinks oftener of gold 
than of God, and more of his creed than of truth. 

I pity him who knows he is wrong, and ‘‘ won’t 
give it up.” 

I pity him who shuts up all the inlets of his under- 
standing, and, although surrounded by light and 
knowledge, has no other prospect of cure for his su- 
perstition’ than death! 

I pity all who are unable to appreciate the value 
of truth, and consequently neglect to make diligent 
search for the ‘‘ priceless gem.” 

My friends, let me say to yeu, ‘ buy the truth and 
sell it not.» Meanwhile, accept the sympathies of 
the Lowett. Woopsman. 





A Miw or Sorrows.—Hon. Amos Kendall bas, 
within a few months, been sorely afflicted. Not 
long since, it will be remembered, his son was mur- 
dered in the-streets, of Washington ; and a week or 
two a ago, his wife’s mother and one. of her sons, 
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were burnt to death, in Missouri, by a prairie fire. , 
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Theological Controversy. —No: 10, 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON, 

Dear Sir:—I may be mistaken, but it is my candid 
opinion that your last letter is weaker in argument than 
any of its predecessors. 

May I not pay a laborer one dollar as a just remunera- 
tion for his day’s werk, and at night, mayI not, if I 
please, give him one hundred dollars, and is the gift any 
less of grace because I have justly rewarded him? Se, 
God treats all sinners justly according to their merits or 
demerits, then, in addition to this, He graciously be- 
stows on them salvation, eternal life, immorality. These, 
they do not merit as a reward for their works. He treats 
all justly according te their merits or deserts, nnd alse 
confers on all, thousands of blessings more than they 
merit. I refer you again to my illustration of the sick 
child. See letter & God treats the sinner justly by 
80 constituting him that he must suffer the painful conse- 
qvences of sin as long as he remains sinful—He confers 
upon him what he has not merited, by saving him from sin 
and giving immortality and eternal life. I can see ne 
round contradiction in this. If salvation consisted in 
deliverance from just punishment, there would be force 
in your remarks, but not otherwise. In your illustration 
you speak of the child’s resuming the path of obedience. 
Now sir, this being brought by the grace of God to re- 
sume the path of obedience is the very work of salvation 
for which the sinner is indebted to God. He does not 
merit it by his works. It is a free gift. 

I regard all divine punishment as restraining and dis~ 
ciplinary, hence, God never remits any justly deserved 
punishment. He forgives man the debt of obedience for 
the past. He overlooks our sins and loves us freely as 
though we had never sinned. This 1s divine forgiveness. 
If punishment ‘is a means of reformation, it is neither, 
gracious nor merciful to save the sinner from the means 
of restraint and improvement. 

You say, that, in my fourth letter, I said -* salvation 
is all of grace according to Universalism,”” and in my 
last, I say punishment is one means of producing sub- 
mission, therefore, you very sagely conclude, that I have 
contradicted myself, but your conclusion is the result of 
misapprehension. You seem to have no other idea of 
grace, mercy and salvation, than simply deliverance from 
just punishment. This is your fundamenta! error. You 
ask, whether I will have it‘* that salvation is all of grace 
or partly of grace and partly ef punishment??? I reply, 
salvation is ali of grace,—though punishment is one means 
of submission—because punishment itself is a gracious 
work designed for a good end. You will allow that, 

‘« Afflictions, though they seem severe, 
In merey are often'sent; 


They stop the predigal’s career 
And force him to repent.” 


I might now ask you, with the same propriety as you do 
me, ‘* Will you have it that salvation is all of grace, or 
partly of grace and partly of ”’ afflictions? I thank God 
that I know better than to ask such a question! 

With regard to your argument about the “two eternal 
lives,’ L have only to say, I agree with you, that man by 
sinning loses the enjoyment of moral and spiritual life so 
leng as he remains sinful. All have sinned and fallen in- 
to moral death, and now God, through Clirist, as a free 
gift, restores all to the enjoyment of this life by effectu- 
ally influencing them to obedience, to holiness. These 
are my views on this point, and I cannot see how the 
conclusion can be drawn legitimately, from these premi- 
ses, that man has now *‘* twoveternal lives’! In your 
argument on this subject, you seem to confound physical 
and spiritual life, and also immortality and eternal life. 
This is a great error. I do not allow that man was crea- 
ted immortal. r 

I perceive you make no attempt to prove that the com- 
ing of the Son of man, in Matt. xxv. 31, is now fatute 
and pertains, to the close of Christ’s reign. You unblush- 
ingly beg your application of this passage to the immor- 
tal world, and simply state some objections to what you 
suppose to be the Universalist view ‘of that subject. I 
desire you to remember that, however many fancied ob- 
Jections you may find to my application of the text, this 
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dees not prove your jos! “Youhave the aftiieetive, and 
itis logically your duty te prove your application of the 
passage to the immortal state. Let usheve no more of 
this begged application, with an attempt to throw dust by 
raising ebjections to what you fancy are your opponents 
views, I call for the plain, positive proof that Matt. | death 
xxv. 31—46, pertains to the immortal state, Now, let 
there be no dodging on this point. I should not have 
seid thus much, had I not perceived in you a disposition 
to beg your application and throw the onus probandi, or 
burden of proof on me. I do net, and have not affirmed, 
that the destruction of Jerusalem was or is the coming of 
Christ in his kingdom; but I affirm that his coming or 
the fall establishment of his reign was to take place 
during the generation in which the Savior lived, and that, 
the destruction of the Jews was the first great scene of ju- 
dicial retribution, which we have any account of,that took 
place under and near the commencement of his reign. 

‘To show that your application of Matt, xxv. 31—46 is 
wrong, I submit the following: Christ said to his disciples, 
«¢ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel until 
the Son of man be come.’’ Matt. x. 23. Again, ‘ For 
the Son of man shall come inthe glory of his Father, 
with his angels; and then he shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. Verily, I say unto you, There be 
some standing here which shall not taste of death [i. e, 
shall net die] till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom.’’ Matt. xvi. 27,28. Also, Matt. xxiv. 30—34, 
In verse 30, the coming of the Son of man is mentioned, 
and in verse 34, Christ said, that, that ** generation should 
not pass until all these things be fulfilled.”’ You allow 
that this is a past event, and you must either show that 
these passages refer te a different cemiog of Christ, from 
the one mentioned in Matt. xxv. 31, or else give up your 
application. I maintain that the above cited texts, are 
all parallel with the Matt. xxv. 31, and all refer to the 
same coming of Christ in his Gospel kingdom. 

You ask me who were ‘all his holy angels’’? I reply, 
it is doubtful, whether the word ‘holy’ is a part of the 
original text; but I believe these angels were his im- 
mortal, spiritual attendants, or messengers. That was 
Christ's coronation day, and when he ascended ‘‘ the 
glorious throne”’’ of his mediatorial kingdom, all his holy 
angels, who joy when even one sinner repenteth, are re- 
presented as his royal retinue or attendants. They were 
the same angels mentioned in ‘Matt. xvi. 27, and xxiv. 
$1, and remember, you allow that all the 24th chapter of 
Matt. ** has its fulfillment in time.” 

Again you object, that ‘‘ all nations’’ have not been 
gathered before Christ, and suggest that I make ‘‘ all 
nations’? mean only the Jews. You are mistaken. I 
might ask you to explain Zach. xiv. 2, ‘ For I (the Lord) 
will gather all nations against Jerusalem to battias’’ but 
J believe, that the expression, ‘* before him shall be-ga- 
thered all nations,’’ is ‘‘ a figure, manifestly taken, like 
most of the figures in this representation, from the cus- 
toms of eastern courts, before which the parties under 
trial are arrainged in propria presentia, But as neither 
a visible throne, a literal judgment seat, nor a formal 
assembling before it, belong to the process of divine jus- 
tice, the simple meaning evidently is—shall then be 
made the subjects -of Christ’s retributive administration 
See Ps. ii.6—9. The prophets, as is well known, ha- 
ditually empley the imagery of a throne, with angelic at- 
tendants, and the congregated nations, in their descrip- 
tions of divine judgments on states and parties. The 
phrase ‘all nations’ is here used in the popular sense 
in which Christ just before used it, in Matt. xxiv. 9 and 
14, where he told his disciples that they should be hated 
of ‘all the nations,’’ and that their preaching should be 
a witness to “‘ all the nations’’ before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. These nations, not only Jews, but the Gen- 
tile nations alse, would now become the subjects of his 
administration.”” [H. Ballou, 2d. 

The expression, ‘‘ the devil and his angels,’’ I regard 
as an allusion to the cotemporary Jewish opinions. 

I regard the phrase zoen aionion, eternal life, as sig- 
nifying, that gospel dife, or spiritual rest, which every 
real Christian enters into as soon as truly converted, and I 
believe a person may enter into this life, and afterwards, 
in this world, apostatise and cease to enjoy that life, so 
that this enjoyment is not ‘* interminable” nor “‘does the 
life and power of God in the soul continue forever.” 1 
thought you held te “falling from grace,” but it seems 
vou do not - What is eternal life? Ghrist ‘said, “To 
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oy Danie! life.’? ‘+ He, that believeth on the! 
Son hath everlasting life.”’ He» that heareth my: word, 
and-betieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
na shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
“unto life. John y, 24, These texts prove that 
true Christians enter into everlasting life in this world, 
and I have not; as yet, seen any proof, that Christ spoke 
of either future happiness or future misery, in Matt. xxv. 
46. In Hab. iit. 6, we read; ** the everlasting mountains: 
were scattered, the perpetual hills did bow, God’s ways 
are everlasting.’ Here, the word everlasting is used in 
very different sepses in the same verse,and in an antithe- 
sis. This shows that the nature of the subject must de- 
termine the extent of duration signified by this term. 

You allow, that I “‘have proved, that one part of the 
word aion does not signify eternal duration."’ Yes, my 
dear sir, and that part of the word, is the only part that 
signifies duration, at all, for the root oon means being, 
simply, without expressing duration of being. 

You say, the phrase ‘‘ eis ton aiona is almost univer- 
sally used by classic authors to express infinite duration,”’ 
and you refer me to Donnégan. Well sir, Donnegan 
says, ‘* eis ton aiona, to a very long period, to eternity.” 
He doesnot give as its first definition ‘‘infiaite duration,” 
as you do, bot **to a very long’period.”” Bat after all, 
the question is, not what is the classic usage of these 
terms, but what is the Bible usage? We read, Exo. xxi, 
6, The slave ‘‘ shall serve his master forever,’’ eis ton 
aiona, i. e. as you would translate it, to all elernity! 
The slaveholders would like you for an expositor! Again, 
in the Septuagint, we find eti and epekeina, added to eis 
ton aiona, These terms signify ‘‘ and further, beyond,” 
&c. Exo. xv. 18, ‘‘The Lord shall reign eis ton aiona, 
kai ep aiona, kai eti,”* i.e. as you would translate it, 
from eternity to eternity and rurTHER. Again, Daniel 
xii. 2, they that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars eis tows aionas, kai eli, i. e. as you translate 
it, through elernity and FURTHER. Micah, iv. 5. We 
will walk in the name of Jehovah our God, eis ton aiona, 
hai epekeina, i. e. as I translate it, through the age and 
beyond it, but as you have it, through eternity and beyond 
ier”? 

In Heb. vii. 21, it is said of Christ, ** thou art a priest 
forever;’’ in the Greek, eis ton aiona. Will Christ hold 
the office of priest to all eternity? So much for the Bi- 
ble usage of the phrase eis ton aiona! 


Professor Stuart says, that aion in the New Tes- 
tament, cerresponds more nearly to olam in-the Old 
Testament than to the classical usage of aion. He gives 
as the first meaning of aton in the New Testament, “ an 
indefinite period of time.’ Buxtorf, Schindler and Ge- 
senius, the great Hebrew Lexicographers, define olam, 
which answers to aion in the New Testament, as follows, 
‘* a hidden lime, an age, time hidden from man.”” 

Parkhurst, the author of the Hebrew Lexicon, says, 
olam denotes a ‘‘hidden duration,’’ and that, ‘it seems 
to be much more frequently used for indefinite than for 
infinite time.’’ 

Dr. Taylor, who wrote the Hebrew Concordance and 
copied every word of the Hebrew Bible three times with 


.| his own hand, says of olam—‘*the word is applied to 


time, and signifieth a duration which is concealed, as be- 
ing of an unknown or great length, with respect eithor to 
time past or to come.’’ He adds—*'it signifieth eterni- 
ty not from the proper force of the word, but when 
the sense of the place or the nature of the subject to 
which it is applied requireth it; as God and his attributes.” 

Pickering, defines aion as follows—‘tan age, a long pe- 
riod of time, indefinite duration, time whether longer or 
shorter,’’ &c. 


Donnegan in his Greek Lexicon, defines aion, to mean 
‘time, a space of time, life-time, the ordinary period of 
man’s life, the age of man, man’s estate, a long period 
of time, eternity,’ &e. 

Bishop Pearce says,an age is the proper meaning of aion. 

Alexander Campbell says of aion, **its radical idea is 
indefinite duration.” 

Eternity never had a beginning, but tbe beginning of 
aion 1s alluded to ia five different passages. Luke i. 70; 
John ix. 82; Acts iii, 21, and xv. 18; Eph. iii, 9. Eter- 
nity can have no end, whereas, the end of aion is spoken 
of in several places. 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. ix. 26; and five 
times in Matthew. 

It is absurd to speak of this eternity, in distinction 


from & yee seaman duhapy of plurality of eter: 
ties; but tion « plurality of aions, and, 
this aion ma pip age ‘several instances, See) 
LTim. i. 17; Epb. iii. V73\Coli, 25; Matt. xii, 325 Mark 

x. 80; Luke xviii 80; Gali'i.'4; Tim. iv. 10; Heb. vi. 6" 
Having now sbown that ‘eternity is not the primitive 
meaning of aion or olam, I remark, an adjective cannot 
derive any more force of meaning from the neun it is de.’ 
rived from, than is contained in the primitive werd, 

Gloomy cannet mean more than gloom, nor wise mere 

than wisdom, herice, the adjective aionios cannot be ge-_ 
nerically, @ stronger term to express duration than the 
noun aion from which it is derived. 

Josephus frequently uses aionios in his writings, and 
generally applies it to the affairs of the present life. Ai: 
dios is the word which he commonly uses for eternal. ~ 

Several of the Christian fathers whe wrote in the 
Greek language during the second, third and fourth cenq 
tufies, maintained the doctrine of Universal Salvation; 
yet they freely and habitually applied the terms in qués- 
tion to the subject of punishment, without any explana- 
tion, such as our modern prepossessions would have made 
necessary in order to pievent mistake. This shows that 
the ancient Greek fathers never suspected that those 
terms would, of themselves, convey the notion of endless 
duration, when applied to punishment. And this conelu- 
sion is confirmed by another fact, viz. that those Greek 
fathers whe on the contrary did not believe in universa) 
salvation, and eho began at length zealously to oppose 
that doctrine, never quoted the terms now in question, 
against their opponents, but resorted to other arguments. 

Dr. James McKnight, a Partialist divine, after arriving 
at the conclusion in his own mind, that aion and aionios, 
do probably signify eternal when applied to punish- 
ment, says, *‘At the same.time, I must be so candid as 
to acknowledge, that the use of these terms in other 
passages of Scripture, shows that they who understand 
these words in a limited sense when applied to punish- 
ment, put no FORCED inierpretation vpon them.”’ 

Our readers will now know how much credit to give 
your statement, that, “All authority based on the moat 
laborious researches, and profeundest eriticism of which 
the world is capable, is against you,’’ [me] as it regards 
the meaning of these terms. The above aythorities, my 
dear sir, are not the opinions of Universalists critics, and 
philologists, but of biblical critics of the Partialist 
school! And, in my judgment, these authorities and 
the undeniable facts they state, are amply sufficient to 
show conclusively, that the mere force of these words 
ought not to be depended on te prove the infinite or an~ 
ending duration of anything to which they may be ap- 
plied. 

I beg your particular attention, while I sum up, in few 
words, the whole subject of the Scripture use of these 
terms: they are applied to the rituals of the ceremonial 
law, to the Jewish possession of the Jand of Canaan, to 
the Aronic priesthood, to the covenant of circumcission, 
to mountains, hills, gates, doors, &c.—in short, to sueh 
things as all believe to be only temporary, more than sev- 
ently limes; and but about @ dozen times to the subject of 
suffering in all the Bible. With this fact before him, it 
would seem to me, that no honest man, will ever urge 
the force of these indefinite words against ‘‘ the restitu- 
tion of all things, God hath spoken which, by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets since the world began.’’ Acts iii. 
21. 

In letter 7, you say, ** This (aionios) is the most forci- 
ble term to express eternal duration, found in the Greek 
language.’’ I think the words aperantos, ateleutos, 
athanatos, aphthartos, akatalutos and aperios, are strong- 
er, and less equivocal than aionios, and when applied to 
misery would convey the idea of its being strictly endlese, 
unless it copld be shown that they were used, in such 
cases, in a catachrestic or forced mannner. If you will 
find either of these words applied to punishment in the 
Bible, I will agree to renounce the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation. Akatalutos is rendered endless in Heb. vii. 16, 
and in the next verse, your favorite phrase, eis ton aiona 
occurs, and evidently means less than endless. 

I do not believe, that Josephus ever wrote the extract 
you quote as his. Hosea Ballou, 2d, who has made dili- 
gent research in these matters, says, ‘* The discourse 
concerning Hades, affixed to Whiston’s edition of awl 
{phus, is the production of some Christian writer, com 
monly thought tu be Caius or Hyppolytus, of the thind 
century.”” He refers to Hudsen’s edition of Josephus. 
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so4 Dupin's Bibliotheca Patcom, Art, Caius) and Hyppe- 
Iytus, a8 bia.authority., When you'prove that the extract 


you quete jis’ the. genuine writing of Josephus, it will 
n 


ammount fo something, bit not till then, « fea, ¢ 
I remain affectionately yours, .  Exr Barrov, 





tae Universarist, MiscenLanx, for this, month, 
gewes to us with increasing, interest. Ite matter gener- 
ally, is exceedingly good. We wish it success. It.does 
not interfere with any other publication,—especially, 
the Quarterly and Review. We regret to perceive that 
ia publishing ‘* Sermons’’ from the MS. of the departed 
Br. Bisbe,errors,as we believe, are committed in printing. 
The proof-reader fails of seeing the idea of the author 
or we do, if the print is as he would have it. Take the 
present number of the,Miscellany, for instance, p. 265, 
15th line from the bottom, first word in, the Jine, where 
-‘word’’ is used, instead of reward. Yes, and in the line 
above, where is ‘* consure’’ for censure, which is not.so 
meterial, because all will know! what is meant. But; 
“bis reward in the heavens’? makes sense, whereas the 
otber does not. Again, on p. 267, line 18 from the top 
we have the words * call on the Almight to arrange the 
gavel of his justice,” &e. Arrange the gavel of his 
justice! Bisbe, the finished scholar write so? I cannot 
believe it, though it may net be possible to tell what the 
true reading is. I should think that the word derange 
instead of ‘‘arrange’® would ‘read better. Or, derange 
the ground—first principle of his justice, &c. Be that as 
it may, the Miscellany is an excellent work, usually very 
correct, and free from typo-errors, and deserves a liberal 
sappert. R. 8. 





One Half True. 

The Star in the West, says, 

The editor of the Presbyterian paper, in Portland, 
Me., intimares that at least one-half of Mi H: Smith’s 
stories, published in his book against Universalism, are 
trae. hat shall we say of the other half? Mr. Smith 
is the editor’s brother in the faith of endless misery, and 
are we te understand that an orthodox preacher 1s not 
required to tell more than half the. truth when he writes 
ogsinst Universalism ? 

It is a very poor compliment to a book, to say it is only 
one-half true. 1f Mr. Smith’s present brethren have come 
to be satisfied that his book is only one-half true, it will 
not be long before they will, lose their confidence in the 
whole of it. 





More New Meeting Houses, 

By a letter just rectived from Br. D. Mott, we learn 
that the Universalist Society in Plattsburgh N. Y., are 
making preparation to erect a church for their use, dur- 
ing the coming summer. They need a house, very 
mach. Lasi summer when the St. Lawrence Association 
met in that village, none of the Partialist Churches conld 
be obtained, though the Court House where we met was 
quite too small to accomodate the audiences, and a half 
adozen meeting houses in the village were unoccupied. 
Baild a good house of worship there, and the chief ob- 


* stacleto the progress of our cause will be removed. 


We believe Br. Mott’s labours have been blessed in that 
vegion. 

A good and convenient House of worship is to be 
erected in Jericho, the coming summer. We are glad 
to hear of this, and we trust our cause there, will pros- 
per abundantly, under the well directed labors of Br. 
Browning. 





Odd-Fellowship. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges the receipt of a 
pretty little volume, entitled, ‘An Expostr1on anv Dr- 
rence or Opp-Feitowsnir. By Dartus Forsrs.”’ 
pp. 96. The work is got up in® superior style, beth in 
regard to composition, arrangement and mechanical exe- 
cation. We have read it with great pleasure. In the 4p- 
pendiz, giving the names, &e. of the several Lodges in 
the United States—and they are many— Vermont is hon- 
ored with but one, viz, at Burlington. There is another 
at Montpelier. R. 8. 


Ordination at Danvers. 
The ordination of Br. J. 3, Twiss, as a preacher of the 
Gvapel, took place at Danvers, (Seuth Parish,) dn Sun- 


day evening, Jan. 25th. Sermon by Br. H. B. Soule, of 
Glescester. 


Br. Tompkins I have found the nos. ef the Repository 
which we lost, you net send them. c. P, M. 








by oat borwrrartt bab R ely MOOG. 56 05 cow coe 

| Banderstood,.a month:since; that Br. Goodale was 
about removing from Tuhbridge ‘to Middlesex, inthis 
Stdte; and therefore embrace this method of repeating 
my bigh opinion of him a#a mar anda brother, and to 
recommend him asa sound and useful preacher of the 
Gospel, should our friends there, or in the vicinity, need 
his labors. May the smiles of Heaven rest on bim and 
his estimable family. R. 8. 





A Card. 

Br. BaLLov,—Permit me through your paper, to ex- 
press the thanks of myself and family to our friends for 
their late liberal donation, and to us very pleasant visit, 
and also for the constant manifestations of kindness which 
they have exhibited toward us since our residence among 
them,—and while we crave the best of Heaven’s blessings 
upon them—we also pray that we may be thereby en- 
couraged to a more faithful discharge of the responsible 
duties we owe to them. 8. C. EATON. 

South Strafford, Jan. 14, 1846, 





Cornrecrion.—In Br. Daggett’s sermon, in our last, 
several typographical errors occured. About the middle 
of column 8, first page, for, ‘God instituted the law with 
all its penalties, that himself,” &¢. read, ‘*God instite- 
ted the law with all its penalties, that through its opera- 
tion, he might bring men to himself,’’ &c. 

In 3d'¢ol, last par., a part of a sentence is left out, 
and part of two sentences made into one. It should 
read as follows, **We have found the dictates of com- 
mon sense most resolutely opposed to the thought that 
the law 1s against the promises of God. We have com- 
pared the law and the promises, and found them both 
aiming at a common object, and consequently harmoniz- 
ing in all things.’” We were not fit for any business 
when we read the proof. Will explain when I see you, 
Br. D. ‘ 





Monthlies. 

We have been favored with Jan. Nos, of “* Graham’s 
American Monthly Magazine of Literature and Art,” 
and The Christain Parlor Magazine.’ Both contain a 
number of elegant plates, and are well filled with neatly 
printed light reading—altogether foo light, most of it.— 
For sale at J. A. Somerby’s Periodical Office, in this 
Village, 





}CPBr. Mudge, I sent you in October or November 
$1 for Alexander Ord, Barry, Canada East. He has not 
received the Miscellany. Cc. P. Mauiry. 


- PAPAL IOS ew” 





Dedication. 

The new Union Meeting House in Worcester will be 
dedicated.to the service of Almighty God, oa Wednes- 
day the 28th inst. Services to commenee at half past 
10 A. M, 





Grafton Association Conference. 

This Conference will be holden at the Town House in 
Dalton, N. H., Jan. 28 and 29, (Wednesday and Thurs- 
day.) Will our brethren from Vermont, who can, come 
ever and help us. Friends will call upon Br. Linus 
Blakesly near the Town House, or Br.—~—Ewins north 
of there for ditection to places of entertainment. 

A. SCOTT, for the Committee. 


erent = — 








Provincetown.—Th th Register says of 
Provincetown: ‘Phis atieg sends out twenty- 
five whaling and about one hundred and fifty fishing 
vessels, besides m and coasters. The 
navy of the Utiited States might move in its harbor. 
We have seen four hundred fishing yessels there at 
atime, The town is wealthy... peor house is 
shut up half the time, . Almost every, young man be- — 
comes a ship. owner before heiis, twenty-five years 
old. Money is plenty, and can sometimes be obtain- 
ed at four per cent when it is , worth six in Boston. 
Probably the e ising seamen of that town obtain 
$100,000 worth of property in a prosperous Season. 
In the town we saw three monstrous great school 
house, three churches and two academies. 





Unrroritasie Converts.—Br. Gurley, io a late 
number of bis paper, makes the following quotation 
fromthe ‘ Christain Journal,” a Campbelite paper 
of Kentucky... It is. the confession of a. Rev. Mr. Ken- 
rick, a great reviyalist.of, the West. 

[ have travelled more than 50,000 miles by land, 
mingling with the disciples of several States, mark- 
ing the order and spirit of our congregations; | have 
long been intimate with ‘* protracted meetings,” and, 
as many of you know, [ have been praised for the 
conversion of thousands of’souls ; but, alas! alas! 
how Kittle good I have done! how much remains to 
do! Half our conyerts have not learned to love de- 
votion and live religion ; our congregations are not 
filled with the spirit of faith, of love and of holiness 
to God, and therefore the genius of our holy religion 
weeps—and well might angels weep! 








(Continued from the 219th.) 
erfectly identical with two in St. Mathew’s gospel. 
att. 3: 11.; the other of which is the one in our 
text. Agaim im another paragraph we find these 
words of Josephus. 

“* This person (Christ) exercising the righteous judg- 
ment of the’ Father toward men, hath prepared a just 
sentence for every one according to his works; at whose 
judgmeni-seat, be all men and angels and demons 
shall stand, they will send forth one voice and say Just 
is thy judgment; the rejoinder te which will bring a just 
sentence upen both parties by giving justly to those that 
have done well an everlasting fruition; but allotting to 
the lovers of wicked works eternal punishment.” 

Can you fail'to recognize m this short extract the 

rame-work of our. Lord’s discourse in Matt. 25:,$1 
—46? I remain aanevennrely yours, 
. Z. Mason. 














Appointments. 





~ 


Br. J. Baker will preach in Plainfield the 4th Sunday 
in January. 

Br. Warren will preach in East Calais on the 4th Sun- 
day in January, and lecture in Woodbury m the evening 
of the same og. 

Br. R. Streeter expects (not appoints) to preach ‘in 
Tunbridge the 4th Sabbath in this month. 

Br. Browning will preach at Richmond West Hill, the 
4th Sunday in Jan. And at Jeticho the first in Feb. 

Br. S. W. Squire will preach in Bristo! the 1st Sabbath 
in February, and lecture at Monkton m the evening. 

Brs. Sampson and Warren will exchange desks on the 
2d Sunday of February. Meetings at East Montpelier 
and Stowe. 


Brs. Sampson and Warren will exchange desks on the 


Sd Sunday of Feb. Meetings at Stowe and Montpelier 
Centre. 





Wews Titems. 





We learn that Rev. Mr. Streeter, in the course of 
his sermon yesterday afternoon, remarked that dur- 
ing the past year he had united in marriage, 158 
couples ; had attended 98 funerals, of which 39 were 
males, and 59 were females, 31 being heads of fam- 
ilies. He also observed that during his ministry he 
had solemnized two thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-eight marriages.— Boston Journal of January 5. 





Remepy For Locrsaw.—Having seen inthe Jr 
gus of the 2ist, ult., an account of the death of the 
son of Mr. Andrew Wasson, from Lockjaw from a 
nail accidentally run into his foot, I would state for 
the benefit of those afflicted from similar causes that 
acommon cent or a piece of copper bound firm! 
upon the wounded part, and in actual contact wit 
it, will cause almost immediate or entire relief, and 
cause the wound to speedily heal, whether it be made 
by rusty nail, steel instrument, splinter or any other 
cause, either in foot, hand or other part of the body. 
N.B. Rusty or tarnished copper is preferable to 


ent o 





bright copper, though either will angwer.—Corres- 
pond. fe Albany Argus. 








Married. 





~ on wenn 


In Rochester, Sept. 21, by Rev. G. 8. Guernsey, Mr. 
Freedom G. Lamb of R. to Miss Susan M. Lowell, of 
Hancock. Also, in Rochester, Dec. 31, by the same, 
Mr. Harvey W. Ellis, of Gaysville to Miss Julia Waller, 
of Bethel. 

In Jeriche, Jan., 15th, by Rev. T. Browning, Mr. 
pees Rugg of Fairfax and Miss Ruama L. Day of 

ericho. 
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Died. 





OAD 





In Chelsea, Dec. 2, Orree S, davgb* f 8. 
Hatch, Esq., aged five years. peat. 





iT nsicienesiiuaimeicdeenemeiimininl 


READ! READ!! Fi:Baper! 
Rg person wishing to subscribe for either of the follow- 
ing Magazines, will have them sent to their. Post Office 
address, one year, Post Paip b Yending their order with $3 
euclosed to J. A. Somennt, Mo’.tpelier, Vt., viz., Graham's, 
Godey's, Arthar’s, New York tl’ ustrated, and the Columbian 
Maganines. Subscriptions tec’sived for otter Magazines and 











newspapers, J. A. SOMERBY, 
Periodical Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 
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(Original. ) 

“Hope to the Bnd.” 

He who on life’s ro ocean sails, 

Must ne’er though dark clouds lower; 
Though ev’ry earthly fail 

And dark and dreary prove the 


Without a rudder, sail, or mast. 
Dismantied, and winde driven; 
—— fiercely howls the raging blast, 
Aad we to dark affliction given. 





The beauteous Sun may yet arise, 
Scatter his soul enlivening rays, 

To gild the calm and placid sky, 
And drive each low’ ri 


ring cloud away. 
Perchance, soine friendly vessel near, 
May timely suecer yet afford, 
Dispel each dark f ing fear, 
Guide usfto happiness, to God. 


Yea, one bold ship outrides the gale, 
Its helm obeys a master hand, 

Its Captain’s skill will yet avail, 
And safely reach the promised land. 


There on that fair and verdant shore, 
Where storm and cloud can never come, 
We ne’er shall part to wander more, 
Bat find an everlasting home, 


Meet our dear friends who’ve before, 
To share with them celestial joys, 
While our Deliv’rer we adore, 
And Heaven, and praise our thoughts —. 











= =a — 
Miscellany. . 
‘Social Happiness, 
Considered in the personal relations of life. 
COURTSHIP. 


Happiness, under one name or other, is the great 
aim of all. It isa wide and various ion ; the 
ways to it seem to be many ; yet how few t that 
they have “strack” the boundary and entered the 
desired land! Perhaps more have done so than own 
it. Perhaps many who think that they are there, are 
out in their reckoning, and wandering in desert 

It is possible even some are misled by 
not knowing what is “happiness,” A name is but a 
word, a word is a trifle ; but a straw, it is said, will 
turn a cannon ball in its course, and if so, a victory 
may turn upon the straw. A name misplaced on a 
chart may well lead the mariner to destruction in- 
stead of safety: and, if we put down on the chart of 
life the Fortuaate islands in the wrong place, it is 
no wonder that many go astray. What then is “hap- 
iness?” Isita ical rule invented by man? 
it nothing more pleasure? {fs it an intellect- 
ual police regulation, or more material enjoyment? 
or is it so ing greater than those, and. yet a re- 
ality? We may set ourselves rules by which we 
** ought” to be happy ; but, if we are not so, where 
is the use of the rule in that respect? You may 
make yourself a martyr to moftifications, if that be 
your vocation, and sacrifice happiness; but do not 
Vaunt your code as a manual for the felicity-seeker. 
No, cries the so-called Epicurean ; enjoy the passing 
day—give me tangible pleasures ; that is happiness. 
Is itso? Ask him, especially when he reaches the 
downward afternoon of life. Happiness seems to 
be as distinct from “pleasure” as it is from arbitra 
rules of mortification, though it may consist with 
either. ‘The man who sinks under accumulated 
troubles may be “ happier’ than the man, who has 
*‘all he wants.” Give to the “unfortunate” man 
faithful friends, an honest beart, warm affections felt 
and returned, and ruin itself cannot destroy his hap- 
piness, though it may his life. On the other hand, 
ive to the “ fortunate” man a callous heart, and no 
riends, and you deprive him not enly of the chief 
means but of the sense of happiness. To befhappy 
seems to consist in attaining some great good—the 
love of those about you. the welfare of those you 
love, the benefit of your kind. Mere negative moral 
regimen on your own part does aot fulfil any such 
condition. ere pleasure may actually poison that 
which is a great good. But this is a something real 
mm nature; sways the instincts of created beings, 
makes man trast in mab and help his fellow, shapes 
the universe to myriads of means and capacities for 
enjoyment. There is not a thing in nature but what 
seems to exist by virtue of some power of good, and 
to exist for some object of good. If we discover or 
make imperfections, if our crude arrangements are 
not always in conformity with the full development 
of what is good in things, it appears to be that in 


things which actually exist do 
not command belief. This is especially the case 
with the utterer of falsehood. He has vitiated the 
medium of perception. and foregone his own faith. 


in vain. . 
Our happiness lies in those things in, which we 
have faith, and in that which is the greatest good 


according to our faith, But, if its cause be not based 
in nature, it is likely to fail for want of that solid 
foundation. 

No shape of more certainly to exist in 
nature, and to fulfil t ire of the mind, than the 
affections commonly so. called ; and that which is 
par excellence, called “love” is universally acknowl- 
edged, though strange to say, there are renegades 
and skeptics, who, at times, and under wayward in- 
fluences, deny its power, or even its existence. De- 
ny it! Why, even while you a it, you acknowl- 
edge. The superannuated doubter chuckles and 
sneers at the “happy time” of youth, as if the hap- 

iness asserted were a something that had never 

en, and as if it were not a something more posi 

tive than your blank negation. Go round among the 
dark and squalid courts and alleys of Londoa—tisten 
to that hoarse and vulgar ballad-singer. What does 
he say? He is telling a tale of “true love,” all in 
earnest good faith ; and round about at every door 
stand the listeners—the squalid, the vicious, the 
dreary, the most ‘unfortunate ;” yet they listen 
with intense and unflagging interest. The voice of 
love calls to them frum the wilds of nature ; and, 
like deer that have strayed, they listen to the distant 
call, owning the sway that is stil upon them. 

What is this universal passion? For bere, again, 
people differ. Is it but friendship, as the philoso- 

hic say, or something more than friendship, or less? 
any account it but.an acute form of feeling, which 
cools down to ordinary friendship; and then, they 
say, it has attained its worthiest =~ Others hold 
it to be a mere folly, a fever which disfigures friend- 
ship when that centres in the same object. One 
sbianehens illustrious for his powers of talking, 
described love to be an ‘‘ utterancy.”” These several 
doubts do not seem difficult of solution, if we do 
but take the trouble of looking a little closely into 
the facts ; for even love has its facts for analysis, 
Love is a word used in many senses, and that is one 
source of the obscurity. Men are said to love their 
ents, brothers and sisters, children, and friends, 
his kind of sentiment we will, for the present, call 
affection; using the word ovly within that limit, 
here is the feeling which man has for woman 
which we call passion; speaking for the time only of 
that thing when we use thar aes, Both those senti- 
ments may be conjoined, without producing love, as 
in the case of many marri , where worthy people 
will imbibe afiection from daily association, and yet 
not attaing to that which is called love. The feel- 
ings, however, grow by what they feed on; and, 
supplied with opportunity and means for demonstra- 
tion, they increase with the occasion. Passion is 
exalted and rendered more kindly by an influence 
which appeales to the mind, and mere sensual grati- 
fication 
inspired by the fire of yearning affection. On the 
other affection is pained to find a means of ex- 
eye give it a language, and it starts, as it were, 
rom the stature of infancy to ample maturity. So 
it is in love: passion, at once strengthened and re- 
fined by its office, becomes e means of expressing 
and indulging affection, which is denied to forms other 
of friendship: thus finding an “ utterancy,” the af- 
fection expands so as to occupy the whole of the 
heart. In this case, then, we have not the mere ad- 
janct of passion to friendship, but, in the first place, 
passion is more intense and exquisite, and 


seems 
he des: 


each is augment, and the result is love—that great 
influence which is greater than the sum of its two 
ingredients, passton and affection, conceived separ- 
ately and merely conjoined. This. analysis explains 
the nature of cons , which is held to be charac- 
teristic of true love. Tothe map who really loves,the 
indulgence of mere passion will have no attractions, 
because he will demand that passion to be exalted 
and inspired hy affection ; if he acepts it without, 
be confesses that he has not tasted of that higher 
food ; he forswears the love he, has professed—it 
was something baser. But, if he, do require that 
higher form of passion, then, mere beauty and op- 
portunity will not suffice ; and. no, “ charms”, will 
equal those, inferior or “ faded » though they may 





be in the sight of others, which to him are Toot! 


‘Thus for him reality loses its force, and things exist ; 


ows an exquisite sting of delight when |p. 


then affection is rendered more ardent and ample ;| ~ 


some way we have disturbed und frustrated the di-|erated.’ ‘Trae constancy is not a tnatter of 

rect aud simple functionsof nature. ‘That which is | but inclination. But, again, it will be perceived 

| good, whatever it is, must be true. nan jyoda li love,, itis piee and choice is not Hecessarily 
F frustrates existences, , [t doeso in.4wo |so exclusive but what.it may. be. felt more. than 

sat eo to arnt opted rapt aap of Tata edgar nh 

i ng e jupers at i ower oO v P " ‘i. 

out of the’ ‘sesbunt. Ne it’ destroys feith—feith love” must be “ the | st.” The tency of love 


must de in some degree upon the force of 
sion, stil more in the qualities which engend Ae 
fection. Give the ingredients and the result must -be 
produced. If ina second, instance they were in.ex. 
rs the second love would even be greater than the 


(Concluded next week.) 





Just so.—There are a set of people in the world, 
who.take for their motto—Live—live regardless. of 
others—live if others die—live for one’s self. Such 
persons care for themselves—they think of nobody 
else, ‘They have Ne ou in the world, it may be 
without much aid from others, and others must get 
on‘as they can, or stick by the way, it is all one to 
them, it is none.of their business : they are not their 
brother’s keeper. ‘These are supremely selfish men, 





_ Tue Finst Asrect or «Great May,—A writer 
in one of our leading journals thus introduces 
‘great man” for the veneration of the Christian 
community. | — 

* View him at the nennen battle of the Horse. 
Shoe, when no quarter was and none given, 
and where nene-tenths of twelve hundred infuriated 
Indians were sent to sleep with their father!” 

View him there! we shall do no such thing. We 
had rather pay a sixpence, and see the Devil him- 
self.— ts Citizen. 


a 


— 
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J. A. SOMERBY, 
PERIODICAL AGENT, 


AND DEALER IN 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS AND STATIONERY; 
No. 18 State-street, 
Montpelier, Vt, , 
Magazines and other Periodicals furnished free of postage. 
a Janaary number of the most popular Magazines will 
be received this day at Somerby’s Periodical Offica— 
State st., 3d dooreast of the Branch bridge. Ladies and gentle. 
men wishing to procure Magazines free of Postage, are invited 
to call. 
Thursday, Dec. 25. lnod s % 
1 RAHAM’S, GODEY’S. COLUMBIAN. LADIES’, N 
tional, and Arthur’s M ines—Pbiladelphia Sato 
Courier, Saturday Post, New York Mirror Brother Jonathan, 
Boston Notion, Weekly Bee, Ilustrated London News, Wil 
mer & Smiths European Times and an almost endless variety 
of other Magazines and,Papers can be obtained by the year or 
single nember at SomeRsy’s PerRiopicat Orrice—most of 
them free of Postage—in all cases wr eeetrtaneer 


save 
Uy eee ALMANAC AND REGIST 
FOR 1846, for sale at the iversalist Watchman 
fice. The work is larger than list year—answers every pir- 
of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the wie 
nomination, and contains a number of doctrinal artic 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalis 
should have a copy, andevery Partialist should read it. , Pri 
1s 1-2 cents single—$1.00 perdozen. All good orders froma 
distance. promptly attended to. B 


OR Sil EB. A NEW SINGLE SLEIGH AND HAR- 


NR <) Terms reasonable: Enquire at this office.» 21: 
Universalist Books for sale at this Office. . 
























Paige’s Commentary, $1 00,Tales trom Life, » 
ro and'Con of Univ’lism, 1 00/Life of Santas 46 
niveralist’s Guide, 1, OO|JExposition of Universaliem, 20 
altour’s 2d Inquiry, 1 00/Christian Graces 38 

Rose of Sharon for 1845, 2 mith on Divine Gov’ment, 2% 

Practical Hints, thodoxy as it 1s, - po 

Austin’s Voice to Youth, 63)\Christian Comforter, 5” 
do do the Married, 63|Skinner’s Sermons, 50 
do _ on the Attributes, lappy Death Scenes, 0 

Ballou’s Select Sermons, Skinner’s Prayer Book, #® 

do ~ notes on the parables.60|Hours of Communion, 38 
do onthe Atonement, 46)Sacred Flora, % 
do Lectures, 63/Language of Gems, % 

Law of Kindness, ij 


Streeters’ Hymns, (large and small.) 
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PHE UNIVERSADIST WATCHMAN 
‘AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY...‘ 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, BY 
BY ELI BALLOU. 


TreRms.—To Mii! and Office Subscribers. $1,50 per annum 
payable in advance, or within three months, invari Ua. No 
subscription received for less than 6ne year, except eney 
be paid on subscribing. No papet discontin ontiball s- 
wonsngnnere peid..except at thediscretion of the publisher. 

ions iy must be ad 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwarded 


tp All Communica’ concerning the 
il it be t * fs . 
"ate harper Sodding be six’ new subscribers and $9,00 





shall re¢eive seven conte /Thosewho receive their, 
stage or by carriers wiil be expected to puy for transportatios. 





